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SHOP TALK 


We've told you a lot about BRADSHAW 
looms and this is a reminder for the 1959-60 
year. These looms are made of the 
best materials and will stand up under long 
hard work. All joints are neatly fitted, glued 
and screw-fastened and the first-grade maple 
parts are sanded, polished and _ finished. 
BRADSHAW looms are sold on a money 
back guarantee and they are sold at excep- 
tionally low with shipment within 


school 


prices 


three weeks after order is received. To get 

literature on BRADSHAW looms and acces- 

sories write No. 112 on your Inquiry Card. 
. 


How about a make-it-yourself loom—to 
get the boys interested in weaving? A loom 
manufacturer in California also sells plans 
for building Recently they added 
“Christina”, a table-model tapestry loom that 
weaves finished cloth to width of 24 inches. 
For details on their products write No. 115 
on your Inquiry Card. 


looms. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to get BER- 
GEN Arts & Crafts’ new 10th anniversary, 
120-page, fully-illustrated catalog on ename!l- 
ing, jewelry, mosaic and ceramic supplies. 
It's free to Arts and Activities readers who 
write No. 117 on the Inquiry Card. 


Northern birch wood blanks from which 
students may make plaques, trays or platters 
are available in quantity at amazingly low 
prices. There are finishes 
stains, oils, polishes, lacquers, varnishes, etc. 

that may be applied to these blanks and 
they have unlimited possibilities as decor- 
ative or utilitarian items. They come in the 
round in diameters from 81% to 15% inches 
and large oval shapes also may be obtained. 
Already sanded to a fine finish, the blanks 
are clean and ready to work on when you 
receive them, individually protected by a new 
plastie packaging. For price list and descrip- 
tive brochure, wriie No. 118 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


hundreds of 


Widespread demand has led to a new 
printing of “The Story of Glass Containers”, 
a teaching unit published by the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute, Inc., a non- 
profit business league. 


The 16-page booklet consists of four parts, 
each of which ends with a brief list of sug- 
Part one tells the fascinat- 
ing story of how bottles have been used for 
thousands of years, how Queen Elizabeth I 
appoint an Official Uncorker of 
Ocean Bottles, and how the U. S. Navy has 
continued experiments begun by Benjamin 
Franklin to chart ocean currents with float- 
Part two tells the history of 
glass, the world’s oldest man-made material. 
Part three takes up the detailed process by 
which and 
mixed and melted and passed through refin- 
ing chambers and molds and made into glass 
containers, and part four describes the role 
glass containers play in everyday life. In 
addition to illustrations for each part, the 


gested activities. 


came to 


ing hottles. 


sand, soda ash limestone are 


booklet contains a number of full-page four- 
color photographs. “The Story of Glass Con- 
tainers” fits into a wide variety of courses, 
including studies, history, 
geography and art. For information on how 
to receive the booklet in quantity for class- 
room use, write No. 119 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


science, social 


A new lightweight filmstrip projector was 
introduced to the educational field last sum- 
mer at the National Audio-Visual Association 
convention in Chicago. Called the Graflex 
Instructor 150, the new unit represents one 
of the most compact and easy-to-operate 
35mm filmstrip projectors on the market and 
it is currently the lowest-priced American- 
made unit. 


The silver-trimmed apple-green projector car- 
ries complete 
veniently 


instructions 
located on a plate permanently 
affixed to the back of the projector. Another 
exclusive feature is a lamp ejector for quick 
easy lamp replacement. Available since Au- 
gust, the complete projector with carrying 
within the reach of school 
You can get price and more infor- 
mation by writing No. 120 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


operating con- 


case is 
budget. 


every 


Weaving is growing rapidly in popularity 
in school art departments as well as for its 
therapeutic value in rehabilitation and as a 
hobby for persons of all ages. By high school 


age, students are ready for HAND-SKIL ‘S 
remarkable 8-harness loom. Designed esp: :i- 
ally for schools, the 8-harness loom wes es 
cloth 75 inches wide and it coines off he 
loom in two layers, folded like a newspa; :r. 
HAND-SKILL makes many models and m. -n- 
tains a service to customers that include a 
bi-monthly bulletin with current news of 
weaving, loom improvements and_ fast on 
trends. HAND-SKILL also will advise ou 
on any weaving problems. For informa on 
and prices on HAND-SKILL looms, write 0, 
121 on your Inquiry Card. 


Your free copy of LATTA’s big 195 6) 
Arts and Crafts Catalog is waiting for \ .u. 
Alphabetically indexed so you can find » .at 
you're looking for in seconds, LATTA’s © ‘a- 
log also contains tear-out postage-free ce ds 
that you can use for rush orders. Furi) er- 
more, LATTA stocks every art and craft i} 
you can possibly use in your classroom. © -et 
your copy today by writing No. 122 or \ ur 
Inquiry Card. 


Poster colors in cake form? Yes, 
ney’s OPAKE color cakes are a color se1<a- 
tion that have recently arrived here fiom 
Europe. They were originated by George 
Rowney of Logftlon, color-makers since 1°89. 
These tienes colors are not com. 
pressed powder, but high-quality, non-t: vic 
pigments that are economical and clean for 
classroom use. For a descriptive folder, write 
No. 123 on your Inquiry Card. 


For teachers who may not know how \er- 
satile an ordinary pencil can be, GENERAL 
PENCIL CO. reminds us that it is a basic 
art tool—then proceeds to manufacture draw- 
ing pencils in 22 different degrees of hard- 
ness as well as flat sketching pencils, multi- 
chrome colored, charcoal sketching pencils 
and carbon and graphite sticks. For {ree 
samples, write No. 124 on your Inquiry Card. 


While you’re gathering data on looms, you 
will run across loom manufacturers who do 
much more for you than make and deliver 
the loom. One of these is a western firm that 
claims to provide “the most complete se: \ice 
for handweavers in the United States.” For 
data on what this firm can do for you, \ rite 
No. 125 on your Inquiry Card. 


The “Exploring Art Series” of film- on 
crayon resist, monotypes, torn paper, etc. 
meets great interest wherever shown. All 
three of the films in the series are desi: ned 
to stimulate ideas for experimentatio: in 
several exciting processes—for teachers and 
art supervisors, as well as elementary and 
secondary students. A catalog of such | ims 
will be sent to you FREE if you write Ne 
126 on your Inquiry Card. 


Thinking of block printing? A firm hat 
supplies everything you need—cutters, — ik-. 
etc.—also will supply FREE lesson p ins. 
Write No. 127 on your Inquiry Card. a 
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Make ARTS AND ACTIVITIES your basic tool 
for teaching creative art in your classroom 


A child is by nature a creator, inventor, explorer ; 
and these natural abilities need the guidance and 
nourishment of creative art activities in your 
classroom. Right now, you face the challenge of 
the creative urge in your pupils. Stereotyped pat- 
terns, copy books, mimeographed outlines stifle 
their inventive spirit . . . they need the rich and 
rewarding experiences of creative art expression 
for their proper growth and development. With 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES as your guide, you’ll 
bring new excitement and interest to your entire 
art program ... new enthusiasm to your students. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is expressly designed 
for classroom use. It’s more than a magazine. . 
it’s your personal art consultant — your “work- 
shop” for new ideas, new materials, new tech- 
niques. Every issue captures the mood of creativ- 
ity — the joy of children at work... thinking... 
planning .. . creating. It motivates, stimulates, 
charms the imagination. It belongs in your class- 
room! Unlock the creative urge in your pupils. 
Make ARTS AND ACTIVITIES your primary 
source for teaching art the creative way. Take ad- 
vantage of our special introductory offer now! 


The next issue of ARTS AND ACTIVITIES sent to you FREE! 


We honestly believe once you start using ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES in your classroom, once you 
see how eagerly your children respond to this 
basie teaching tool, you won’t want to be without 
it. That’s why we’re willing to send you the next 
issue at no cost to you. You get the next issue 
© ARTS AND ACTIVITIES free with your trial 
s ibseription — and you take no risk! If you’re 
rot completely satisfied, just tell us. Keep the 
f ee copy for your trouble and we’ll immediately 
r fund your payment in full. This is your oppor- 
t nity to get real constructive help at low cost. 
Astnow! Offer expires November 1. 


I ll in and mail the coupon today! 
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ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois AA-10 


Yes, send me the next issue of ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES free and start my one-year trial sub- 
scription for the low cost of $6.00 under the NO- 
RISK GUARANTEE. If I am not 100% satisfied 
you will cancel my subscription for full refund. 
Name_ 
Title 
Address 
City & State 

C):$6 payment enclosed 


School 


C) Bill my school 








“We can paint a beautiful picture without painting 
anything—just painting Line and Color. We're going 


to weave colors to fill the whole space beautifull: .” 


You Mean... 


| Line Can Be Beautitul ? 


By NATALIE COLE 


Elementary Classroom Teacher 
Los Angeles, California 


“He didn't wait, he didn't worry. He just let his brush go zooming!” 








Sn ee ee 








It's not a comfortable thing to do in the beginning this 
letting a line come out. 


Children’s art is in the child. The teacher’s job is to help 
it come out. How do started? I'll tell you a 
wonderful way. It is working in tempera with Line and 
Color. 


we get 


Fifteen years ago I watched kindergarten children pushing 
and pulling and stretching and weaving beautiful colors 
to fill great pieces of newsprint. If it’s good for kinder- 
garners why wouldn't it be good for my grade? The 
directness, the surety of these little five-year-olds thrilled 
me. There was no self-consciousness, no hesitancy. Well, 
in my grade we would take care of that too. We would 
work to remove the inhibition and lack of faith that had 
been building since kindergarten. We would give my 
children back their birthright. 

Then began what has become almost my first love: our 
lesson in Line and Color. I use it to plant my seeds at 
the beginning of the term, to establish rapport for other 
art lessons to follow. We paint Line and Color at intervals 
all through the year. “Let’s paint tempera abstracts,” say 
the sophisticated ones. 

Now I suppose I should break in to tell you about the 
ph sical organization of the lesson and the materials. | 
al: ays hesitate to do this. For one reason I know that 
ms iy people are better at this sort of thing than I. An- 
ot! r is that I run the risk of someone grasping at this 
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relatively unimportant side and minimizing what is to 
follow. 

However, if you'll raise your right hand and promise— 
We mix our tempera thick enough that the color isn’t dish- 
watery. A cup of liquid starch in a quart of mixing water 
gives body to the paint and keeps it frem settling. We 
put only an inch or so of paint in the bottom of the cartons 
so there won't be so much to spill and the brush handle 
won't get sticky. 

All the paints are put up front on one communal paint- 
table. The children walk back and forth to exchange their 
colors. We have more cartons of paint than there are 
children so those who come last still have a choice. 

Our brushes are the long-handled stiff-bristled kind in 
varying widths. In the beginning our paper is 12x18-inch 
newsprint. Later we graduate to twice that size with part 
of the children taking to the floor in order to have room. 









Teddy has ‘‘squdged”’ his brush making some 
of his lines all scratchy. 


We use newspapers underneath and a bucket of water and 
sponges to clean up any mess. 

We carry our finished paintings to an empty floor space 
to dry. Tagboards on the wall are ready to receive the 
finest. 

Now, back to the more exciting role of the teacher: setting 
to work the “Unfolding Process”. I begin by explaining 
to the children somewhat as follows: 

“When I was a little girl teachers didn’t understand about 
children’s art as they do now. Our teacher used to set up 
a bowl or an apple and then we'd worry and struggle and 
strain to paint that bowl or that apple exactly like it really 
looked. But could we ever really do that? 





re 














‘‘We want to be able to see where our lines come from and 
where they're going and we want the colors that give us 


” 


just that right feeling inside . 


“No. You're so right. Not in a thousand years. And it 
took all the joy out of the painting. 
“Now we know (and this, teachers, is our dynamite) 


that making something ‘exactly like it really looks’ has 
nothing to do with painting a beautiful picture. Our pic- 
ture is beautiful only as we go way down deep inside 
and bring it up our own honest way. 

“Then how many different kinds of pictures would we have 
here this morning?” 


‘As many as there are us.” 
“We can paint a beautiful picture without painting any- 
thing——just working with Line and Color.” 


“Oh, you mean just a line can be beautiful?” Now I 
follow with my eye as I curve a great line lovingly in the 
air. 


“Yes,” the children say, eager to please. 
“And that’s the kind of picture we’re going to paint this 


g 
morning. We're not going to paint anything—not a house 
nor a tree nor a boat nor an airplane. Not anything. 
We're just going to weave our colors to fill the whole 
space beautifully.” 

Now all this may sound very fine. But they still don’t 


know If we let them start now 
we may still have that airplane or that tree. 


what it is they're to do. 
So we do 
the kind thing and choose someone. 

Wait until 
you find the one that gives you just that right feeling 
inside. 


“Freddie, will you come and choose a celor? 


“See how he’s looking! He’s not just grabbing the first 


color because it’s nearest him. He’s looking to find his 


{ olor. 






























“Good! You’ve chosen a beautiful color.” 
Then the teacher holds up his paper and points as she says. 
“Now he can make his line go from the top to the . 
“Bottom!” 

“Or from the bottom to the...” 

“Top!” 

“Or from side to...” 

“Side.” 

“Or anyway he wants it to go to help fill his whole paper 
beautifully.” 

This sounds crazy, I know, but it helps. It gives him some- 
We're not 
on a limb to “express himself”. 


going to leave him out 
Let’s watch him take his 


thing to hold onto. 


brush and begin. 

Freddie bravely lifts his brush and makes a line, pulling 
it in a rather feeble curve from the left side of his pape 
down to the right. 


“Wonderful!” (The teacher holds it up for all to see 


“Before we could blink an eye! 


He didn’t wait—he did 
worry. He just let his brush go zooming! He could h.ve 
But no! He fooled us. He 


pulled it in a beautiful curve.” 


made his line go straight. 


(She follows the movem "1 
of his line with her hand, her voice admiring. 

“Now.” she says rather breathlessly, “What will he do 
next?” 

The children are relaxing. True, Freddie’s line did si itt 
at the top and curve to the bottom. But, heck! What's so 
wonderful about that? They watch as he pulls anot er 
always beginning at the top left : id 
curving to the bottom right. There’s an integrity th: e. 






line and another 
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paper 


Let's not squeeze it up in our heads until it comes out all worried-looking. Let's 


just feel it onto our paper. Let it come out as easily as breathing."’ 


n the teacher says: 


“Take it back.” 
eddie, are you beginning to get a feeling that it would “Why?” 
rood to use another color?” , : . Se 

' : Because he doesn’t need it any more. 
Ildie nods weakl y—anxious to say the right thing. 

; P ; ' “Because he might knock it over.” 

en go choose one. But, children, what will he do with ' 

irst color?” ‘What’s a better reason?” (continued on page 47) 
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In choosing my classes this year, | decided to 
take art as one of my electives because I have 
always liked art and crafts. 

During the last part of the semester we decided 
to make mobiles. I liked this idea for I had 
never made one before. I started on my mobile 
by making a few sketches of how iit was going 
to be designed. The first thought I had was to 
make something very fancy but my art teacher, 
Miss Steinbuchel, assured me that a mobile should 
be graceful and made so that parts would turn 
and revolve freely. 

First of all, I found the pieces of glass that I thought would work 
for my mobile. Using a glass cutter, 1 cut the shapes I wanted. 
This glass that I used was given to the art department by a stained 
glass window manufacturer. To get it, several members of the class 
cleaned the floor after the workmen cut the glass. The broken 
pieces of glass were red, amber, turquoise, royal blue, yellow, green 
and frosted. 

The brass rods had to be polished, so I used some steel wool for 
this. Again all the class had to do to get wire and brass rods 
was to go after them. A wholesale dealer of brass rods and wire 
gave us rods, wire and bent pieces. 

After I had done all of this, I put the glass on the rods with copper 
wire and made a chain of brass to hang the mobile from the ceiling. 


Age 16, Grade 9 
Argentine High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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100 YOUNG FOR ETCHINGS’ 





Author deplores neglect of dry point etching in secondary and intermedi ste 


art programs. It can be easily taught at low cost with rewarding rest ‘ts. 
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Lucite plate fixed in position with masking tape student 
ves original drawing. Light pressure on tool gives deli- 
» lines while heavier strokes make for bolder print. To 
ck accuracy of his incised lines, he simply lifts plate. 


JACK LERMAN 


nstructor 
n Junior High School 
65, Evanston, Illinois 


In recent years art teachers have tended to experiment 
constantly with new methods, new materials and new motiva- 
tions to stimulate student art work. Looking more closely 
into this unceasing search for something new, we might 
ask whether the trend has distracted our attention from the 
immeasurable value of teaching the very old arts in the 
classroom. 


Dry point etching is one of these. Its history dafés from 
the 15th Century; yet its technique is close to methods used 
by the contemporary print-maker. 


The art is still taught at the college level, but it is practically 
lost to secondary and intermediate school art programs. 
Why has it been shunned? In analyzing the reasons we find 
that many teachers identify it with dangerous acids, compli- 
cated procedures, costly materials and specialized training. 
However, with the substitution of certain new materials, 
the ancient art of dry point etching can be easily taught 
at low cost with rewarding results regardless of a teacher’s 
training. 


HOW TO CUT THE COST 
Actually, dry point etching need not be expénsive. The 
only equipment that can be—but doesn’t have to be— 
cosily is the etching press. If the budget permits purchas- 
ing a press, it is a durable and worthwhile investment. 
(P esses vary in size and price range and are listed in all 
sch vol equipment catalogues. ) 
Ho vever, the budget-conscious teacher may substitute a 
1 old-fashioned washing machine wringer that is 
tur.ed by a handle. When it is fastened permanently 
to ‘he center of a sturdy table large enough to provide 
wo king space around it, this homemade press will produce 
exc ‘llent results. 
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First step in preparation of paper is to moisten it 
with sponge. Then stack of sheets is placed between 
blotters that absorb excess moisture, keep it damp. 


Rolling plate in all directions with short heavy 
strokes assures complete uniform ink coverage. Sur- 
face is wiped quickly and ink stays in incised lines. 


13 





Printing is final stage. In sandwich of cardboard, plate 
and printing paper are positioned for rolling through press. 


The use of an etching plate of Lucite rather than copper 
or zinc also cuts costs. For example, a 20x18-inch sheet 
of heavy gauge Lucite cut into 3x4-inch pieces will pro- 
vide enough plates for a class of 30 students. A sheet this 
size costs approximately the same as one copper plate that 
would accommodate only two or three students. 


Lucite has the added avantage of transparency, so that 
by placing the Lucite plate over his pencil drawing, the 


gs 
This eliminates 
the repetitious, time-consuming and sometimes frustrating 
task of tracing or re-drawing on an opaque plate, and the 
spontaneous quality of the original drawing is retained. 


student can reproduce it line by line. 


Regular etching tools work fine on the Lucite plate but 
again they are costly and certainly not necessary. An 
excellent substitute is a sharp sturdy darning needle that 
has been embedded in a handle of balsa wood (about five 
inches long and one-quarter inch thick). 

Expenses may be further reduced in selecting the ink to be 
used. A water-base block-printing ink is preferable to an 
oil-base ink. Apart from being costly in themselves, oil- 
base inks require special cleaning solvents. The care that 
must must be exercised and the cleaning up involved in 
using oil-base inks cuts down on students’ valuable working 
time. The less costly water-base inks save time and produce 
very good prints. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Before we take up the actual procedure, here is a list of 

materials required for a class of 20 to 30 students: 

Etching press or wringer with handle 

Etching tools or darning needles wit balsa handles, one 
tool per student 

Lucite, .025 gauge, two 18x20-inch sheets 

Brayers, two or three, with rollers five to six inches in 
length 


Sliding bed is important addition to clothes-wringer pr: ss. 
lt may be Masonite with rough surface against bottom roi er. 


Students are so eager to see results that they rush to help 
each other in printing, sometimes to extent of crowding 
printer away from his own print! These boys are pul ing 
10th print with as much enthusiasm as they felt for frst. 
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Eighth-grade boys etched portrait of an old 
man, pirate ship at left and still life of 
plant in flower pot, above. In etching skin- | 





diver searching for rocket nose cones, stu- 
dent uses delicate line in upper part to 
contrast with bold lines of ocean floor. 
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Glass or tin sheets, two or three, measuring 8x10 inches 

Water-soluble block-printing ink, two two-ounce tubes of 
black 

Slightly stiffened muslin (or tarlatan), three yards 

White drawing paper, heavy weight with medium rough 
surface, 150 sheets 

Blotters, 8x10 inches, 10 required, or one package of paper 
towels 

Cardboard, lightweight (similar to that used by laundries 
in shirts), two 9x11-inch sheets 

Sponge 

Water 

Scissors, heavy, for cutting Lucite 

Masking tape, large roll, at least one inch wide 


FOUR STAGES 

The first step is to,reproduce the drawing on the etching 
plate. (The Lucite has been measured and marked into 
the desired sizes with a sharp needle or knife point and 


City landscape by eighth-grade makes good use 
of lights and darks for interesting composition. 


Racing boat shows student's feeling 
and enthusiasm for sport through 
lines of motion in boat, water and 
posture of figure. Tone is achieved 
by line alone. Another speedboat in 
landscape gets thrust and speed from 
few bold simple strokes in backwash. 
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cut into plates with heavy scissors or a sharp knife ) 


Place the Lucite directly over the original drawing aid 
secure it on four sides with masking tape. Be sure tl at 
the drawing is properly centered under the plate. W h 
etching tool or darning needle, carve the lines of the pen jl 
drawing into the Lucite plate. Lines ranging from bold to 
delicate may be obtained by the exertion of varying pr s.- 
sures on the tool. When the drawing is completed on ° ie 
plate, remove the masking tape, lift plate from paper a id 
set the pencil drawing aside for reference. 

The second stage is the preparation of the paper. (ut 
the drawing paper an inch or so larger than the length a id 
width of the Lucite. Place the paper on a flat surfa e. 
Using light swift strokes with the wet sponge, dampen ‘ 1¢ 
entire surface of the paper. Turn it over and moisten | ie 
back in the same way. As each sheet is finished, place it 
directly on top of the previous sheets. When all : ce 





Old building, lamp post and cobbled street make consistent 
background for antique car, done by texture-aware student. 
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In sensitive line drawing one student betrays his humorous 
slant on survival of the fittest in world under the sea. 


moistened fold in half a piece of the white blotting paper 
and place the stack of wet sheets between the folds. Place 
a small weight on top of the blotting paper and set the 
whole to one side. (This step is essential to reduce any 
excess moisture and also to keep the paper damp.) 


In determining how much paper each student should cut, 
keep in mind that the average number of prints that may 
be obtained from one Lucite plate is 10 to 15. However, 
many students will be ready to print at the same time and 
it is advisable to limit each one to three prints at a time. 
This allows a greater number of students to print during 
one class period. (The interested student will always return 
on his own time to make extra prints.) 


The third stage is the inking of the plate. Place a sheet 
of glass or tin on a flat surface near the press but not so 
close that it will conflict with the printing operation. Put 
a small quantity of ink in the center of the glass and 
with quick short strokes of the brayer, spread the ink evenly 
rolling it in different directions. The ink is the proper 
consistency when it is “tacky”—that is, when it sticks to 
both the roller and the glass. Pressure must be exerted 
on the brayer to make sure that the entire roller is covered 
with ink. Now roll the inked brayer over the surface of the 
Lucite plate. Again, roll it in different directions with short 
quick strokes to insure that the plate is completely covered 
and that the ink is evenly distributed. At all times exert 
pressure on the brayer. 


Next, with a small piece of the stiffened muslin or tarlatan, 
gently wipe the ink from the surface of the plate, taking 
particular care not to remove any of the ink that remains 
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Eighth-grade girl bases landscape entirely on imagina ion, 
leaves ink on surface of plate to create haunting m od. 


in the incised lines. Since the plate is transparent, the 
drawing becomes clearly visible and may be checked at this 
time with the original pencil drawing. 

The fourth and final stage is the printing of the plate. 


It is important first to check the pressure of the rollers on 
the press. To do this, place a blank sheet of Lucite and a 
blank sheet of damp printing paper between two sheets of 
lightweight 8x10-inch cardboard. Release the rollers of 
the press and slip the test pieces between them. Tigliten 
the rollers until a great deal of pressure is exerted. ‘lhis 
takes repeated adjustment at the outset but becomes quite 
automatic after one or two printing sessions. 


The pressure should be great enough that the handle of 
the press is hard but not impossible to turn. Roll the handle 
backward and forward two or three times, making sure 
that the entire plate is evenly pressed. Remove the test 
pieces and check the printing paper. The imprint of the 
plate should show clearly on it but the paper must not 
be torn. When the roller is properly adjusted no fur her 
changes in pressure should be necessary during the © ass 
period. 

Now place the two pieces of cardboard together and 
about an inch of them into the rollers so that they 
firmly secured. Carefully lift the inked plate and p 

it in the center of the lower sheet, making sure that 
top cardboard doesn’t touch the inked surface. Now p 

a sheet of the prepared printing paper on top of the p 
Try to center it but don’t lift it once it has touched 
surface of the plate or the ink will smear. The mar i 
of the print may be trimmed later. (continued on page 
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Memories of summer, similar subject matter appear in two etchings by eighth- 


grade boys—in each a fishing boat against background of wharf and seashore. 
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“Oriental scroll-making” may be dropp: d 
like spice into longer-range art plans. It 
is an activity that can’t miss and one th it 


gives every child satisfaction of succe s, 


By IVY D. BEAUFOL 


Will Angier Elementary Sct » 
San Diego, Califo. ji 


LOOK, TEACHER, NO HANDS 


A successful art experience cannot always be 
achieved by every child in an elementary school 
classroom. I don’t care how badly you want 
them to have this feeling of satisfaction, there 
are always a few children who wind up an art 
activity frustrated and confused inside. I’ve often 
thought of how wonderful it would be to have 
every child create and then for every child to 
have a feeling of success. 

Well, my sixth-graders and I have found the an- 
swer. We call the activity “Oriental Scrolls”. 
This is one of the simplest art projects that we 
do all year. The finished prints make lovely 
presents for the children to give to their parents. 
As soon as the children see the drinking straws. 
powdered tempera paint, white construction paper 
and pieces of doweling, they need no further 
motivation. Even those children who “don't 
like art” will be smiling with delight. 

The materials needed are (1) tempera paints or 
water colors, (2) drinking straws, (3) white 
construction or drawing paper (12x18-inch) and 
14-inch doweling. 

To begin the student drops black or brown p ‘int 
about the size of a quarter at the bottom of his 
art paper. The art paper should be pre-cu to 
approximately 9x18 to produce a nice sc oll 
effect. Then the child will begin blowing at the 
drop of paint through his straw, never touc! ng 
the paper. The tree will take its own shape by his 
process. 
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For the blossoms of the tree, the student dips a 
straw into any color he chooses, shaking it so 
that only a little paint remains inside the straw. 
\ decision must now be made about where the 
blossoms will be located on the tree, keeping 
in mind the achievement of good design and 
balance. Having decided, the student blows 
through the straw, standing directly over the 
spot where he wants the blossom to be, as if he 
were shooting a pea through a pea-shooter. The 
result will be a sunburst of color to represent a 
blossom. 

Doweling is then cut approximately 11 inches 
log to be stapled or gued to each end as rollers 
for the scroll. 

Tis oriental scroll activity was enjoyed not 
oly by my sixth-graders but by me, too. Try 
it ~and then share this successful medium of 
© vativity with your own class. Ld 
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TO BREAK 


Three drawings by high school student represent seco d 
stage (left) in which simple line statement is extreo t- 
ed from original. Fourth step (facing page) calls >, 
introducing variety of patterns, thus making new o d 
original concepiion of subject matter. Final stage is 
simple design in horizontdl-vertical relationships (belo »), 





























THE STEREOTYPE STRANGLEHOLD 


. . - demands and deserves all our ingenuity. Series of ‘‘exercises’’ described here 


lets students breathe again as they learn the language of two-dimensional design. 


By BURT WASSERMAN 


Art Teacher, Roslyn High School 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


Art teachers at the high school level frequently complain 
that many of their students repeatedly resort to stereotyped 
imagery in their work. Unfortunately, visual clichés are 
all too common. The search for well ordered, inventive, and 
genuinely original expressions is not easily satisfied. 
Often students cling to stereotyped forms because they 
believe these have been accepted by the public at large. 
They may fear that treading along unfamiliar aesthetic- 
creative paths will lead to disapproval and failure. Many 
boys and girls prefer to grind out repetitions of what is 
already familiar to them than take a chance on dealing with 
the unknown. They want to play it safe even if playing it 
safe means playing it sterile. This appears to be especially 
true of students who are facile as representational illustra- 
tors and of those who are not exceptionally facile but wish 
they were. 
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Adolescents need learning experiences in art that will h-lp 
them reduce their dependence on stereotypes and libe: ite 
their potentialities for effecetively organizing forms | iat 
are imaginatively arrived at, forms that bear the stamp of 
personal, individual vision. This does not mean that pi ty- 
ful experimentation should be allowed to become an 

in itself. Superficially dripping paint is fast becomin 
stereotyped activity itself. Such practice can be as harn 

in depriving learners of self-realization as adapting 
slick and hackneyed approach of magazine cover 
calendar illustrations that pander to popular taste. 

Every student needs personal expressiveness. Art acti 
should provide a language in which expression may 
given designed form. Both the expression and the f: 
must come from within the learner. They cannot be su 
imposed from outside. Perhaps one of the most diff 
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tasks of the art teacher lies in helping students crystallize 
their singular needs for expression in a vital organized 
fashion that is most suited to what has to be expressed. 
Obviously the forms must all be different as the students 
are different from each other. 

At Roslyn High School a series of drawing problems has 
been introduced to aid those students who are in need of 
breaking the “stereotype stranglehold”. These exercises 
are not conceived as art experiences in themselves. Instead 
they are presented to equip students with a better under- 
standing of how to use the language of two-dimensional 
design. The exercises aim to fulfill two basic purposes. 
First, they are intended to open up new avenues for indi- 
vidual visual exploration and expression. Second, they 
provide a framework for analyzing how certain formal 
relationships function in a graphic statement. The following 
descriptions outline the problems posed in the various 
exercises that are presented: 

(1) Prepare a pencil drawing using any kind of subject 
matter you choose. The drawing may be done in any size 
and should consist of black, white and grey tones. This 
drawing will be used as point of departure for the exercises 
to be introduced next. 


(2) Translate the image completed in Exercise | into a line 


These are one student's solutions to all seven drawing problems: 1) 
Point of departure for exercises is pencil still life. (2) Image next 
is translated into line statement. (3) Abstracted forms are treated 
in flat facets graded from light to dark. (4) Monotony of solution to 
third exercise is broken up by introducing rich variety of patteras. 
(5) Original design from first exercise now approaches abstract. (6) 
Appearance is further simplified by squaring off, dropping tonal and 
pattern variations. (7) Final design is purely horizontals, verticals. 


statement. Feel free to use lines of various thicknesses, 
Try to use the least number of straight and curved shapes 
to suggest the volumes and objects conceived in the first 
exercise. 


(3) Transform the subject matter of Exercise 1 by abstract- 
ing the forms into a picture treated in flat facets graded 
from light to dark. Aim for the achievement of a unified, 
harmonious, rhythmical, balanced and contrasty design. 
Allow only the texture of the paper’s surface grain to 
provide pattern. 


(4) While the uniform penciled treatment over the paper's 
tooth helped to unify the image constructed in the last 
exercise it also tended to produce a certain monotony. 
Break up this monotony by introducing a rich variety of 
patterns into a new and original conception of the subj:ct 
matter used in Exercise 1. While many patterns will e 
utilized in solving this problem, continually strive to ke :p 
the qualities of balance, rhythm, harmony and unity in 
the design. Feel free to rearrange or restructure | ie 
appearance and the location of the various objects si 2- 
gested in the subject matter. Also feel free to modify ‘ 1e 
shapes in any way you can in order to develop a mre 
effective, integrated design. (Sometimes Exercise 4 is 
developed as a collage or collage (continued on page 4°) 
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CEREMONIAL PLAQUES 
SEPIK RIVER, NEW GUINEA 
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Halloween has a magic all its own. This is the time for spooks, witches and 
chosts—a time for make-believe—when it’s fun to frighten and be frightened, 
to change ourselves into something we are not and to become something that 
doesn’t exist. 

In some ancient civilizations, masks were used to cover the faces of the dead. 
At other times they have been used to celebrate religious rites and to provide 
color and excitement in dances and festivals. 

The masks reproduced on these pages are ceremonial plaques from the Sepik 
River region of New Guinea. Here masks are important in the social and 
ceremonial life of the people. Men of recognized skill go to great effort to 
produce masks and they may range in size from a few inches to several feet. 
Their designs are startling and highly original. Eyes, for example, may appear 
as pinpoints or huge circles, as narrow slits or wide ovals. Heads may be 
round or leng ovals. Often the nose is enormously long, looking much like 
the beak of a bird. 

Making masks is a favorite art activity at all levels. Children at the primary 
level may make masks of paper sacks or paper plates, decorating them with 
paint and colored papers. Intermediate and upper grade youngsters can make 
masks by forming paper, mache over wads of newspaper, clay or even a balloon. 
At the high schcol level masks can be carved from soft woods such as white 
pine or redwood. 


Masks may be designed to be worn or they can be planned as effective wall 
decorations. There are exciting possibilities for mask-making activities at 
every grade level. 


Ceremonial Plaques 

Sepik River, New Guinea 

reproduced through the courtesy of 
The Chicago Natural History Museum 








Combination of interesting materials dramatizes art 
lesson that includes pencil, perspective experience. 


Tempera powder mixes smoothly and easily into vaseline to produce printing “‘ink", 
and few strokes of brayer roll patch of color onto sheet of 12x18-inch tagboard. 


ao | 


On 40-lb. white drawing paper that has been placed over ‘‘inked"’ patch, student 
makes pencil drawing, carefully not touching paper. Print shows on reverse side. 
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INSTANTINE AIELLO 
Supervisor 

s Municipal School 

s, New Mexico 
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» had been planning to introduce veseline print- 
ii to the art class when suddenly a grey day 
lowing a snowstorm gave us the opportunity. 


\ we stood at the window, the children’s responses 
i: licated that they could see the sky was certainly 
d rker than the snow-covered ground, the mountains 
d rker than the sky, and the trees darker than the 
mountains. 


\ discussion started on how to achieve greyed effects 
wth a pencil: by using the side and varying the 
pressure to get various tones of gray and using the 
point with greatest pressure for black. 

Next the matter of scale came up. While we don’t 
worry about perspective, we don’t overlook it. The 
children were asked to hold a finger before one open 
eye in order to make comparisons with objects in 
the distance (such as a two-story house 500 feet away ) 
and with others in the foreground (a tree just 
beyond the window). They soon grasped the reason 
why nearby objects loomed larger. 


After a few more “why’s” and “because’s” we felt 
prepared for our art work with the new and inter- 
esting combination of vaseline and paint. 


The dry tempera was smoothly mixed into vaseline 


N: jative print is produced on fresh drawing paper 
ced over inked patch, rubbed with palm of hand. 
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and each child rolled a patch of color onto a sheet 
of 12x18-inch tagboard. They placed a sheet of 
white drawing paper (40 lb.) over the “inked” 
patch, then carefully rendered their pencil drawings 
so that their hands never touched the paper. When 
a finished drawing was peeled off the tagboard, a 
colored print was discovered underneath. 

Next, a fresh piece of drawing paper was placed on 
top of the inked patch. This time the paper was 
rubbed with the palm and presto! a negative print! 
A happy accident occurred when we inked a second 
vaseline color over the one previously used. A 
chance combination of complementary colors re- 
sulted in twinkling pictures—and twinkling chil- 
dren’s eyes! . 
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(1) SERENITY—Sven Kado, Grade 9, John Reagan 
High School, Sweetwater, Texas. (2) FRIENDLY-- 
Glen Cobb, Jr., Grade 10, Jefferson, Ore., High 
School. (3) WARY—Stuart DeLugish, Grade 11, Ham- 
ilton High School, Los Angeles, Calif. (4) TERPS!I- 
CHORE—Raymond Cunningham, Grade 12, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Union High School. (5) RODEO CAPERS— 
Bill Stripling, Grade 12, Nacogdoches, Texas, High 
School. (6) HOOPS-A-HULA—Richard Starr, Grade 
11, Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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\VVinners in Kodak High School Photo Contest— 


"een-Agers Split $10,400 


y high school student who can beg, borrow or buy a 
iera is eligible to enter photographs in the 1960 Kodak 
th School Photo Contest. Sponsored annually by East- 
1 Kedak Company, the contest is designed to encourage 
artistic and photographic abilities of the increasing 
nber of teen-agers who are turning to photography as 
eans of personal expression. The contest is included 
the approved list of national contests and activities by 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
- 328 prizes awarded each year amount to $10,400. 
t spring, judges met at the George Eastman House in 
chester, New York, to select the winning entries from 
mg the many photographs submitted in the 1959 con- 
Pictures ranged from lively action shots and human 
‘rest photos to carefully planned pattern pictures. 
ind Award winners of $400 each in the Senior Division 
rades 1] and 12) were: Class 1, School Activities: Mel- 
Snyder, Easton, Pennsylvania, Easton High School; 
ss 2, People, All Ages: Richard Starr, Brooklyn, New 
tk, Abraham Lincoln High School; Class 3, Pictorials: 
nny Poush, Ventura, California, Ventura Senior High 
ool; Class 4, Animals and Pets: Craig Cihlar, Seven 
ills, Ohio, Parma Senior High School. 














(7) INDUSTRY—Danny Poush, Grade 12, Ventura, Calif., Senior High 
School. (8) LEGGO'—Martin Luedtke, Grade 10, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. (9) THREE'S A CROWD—Susan Johnson, Grade 
9, LaCumbre Junior High School, Santa Barbara, Calif. (10) Nicholas De 
Sciose, Grade 10, East Denver High School, Denver, Colo. (11) THE AYES 
HAVE !IT—Craig Cihlar, Grade 12, Parma, Ohio, Senior High School. 


Grand Award winners of $300 each in the Junior Division 
(Grades 9 and 10) were: Class 1, School Activities: Martin 
Luedtke, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Boys’ Technical High 
School; Class 2, People, All Ages: Sven Kado, Sweetwater, 
Texas, John Reagan High School; Class 3, Pictorials: 
Mark Wilson, Oswego, Oregon, Lake Oswego High School; 
and Class 4, Animals and Pets: Glen Cobb, Jr., Jefferson, 
Oregon, Jefferson High School. 

Judges for the contest were: Winfred I. Parks, Jr., a former 
winner in the contest himself and now a well-known news- 
paper photographer with the Providence, R. I., Journal and 
Bulletin; J. R. Cominsky, publisher of The Saturday 
Review; F. Louis Hoover, Arts and Activities’ editor and 


Head of the Art Department at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; Louise Condit, Supervisor of the Junior Museum 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City; 
Peter J. Braal, Manager of the Photographic Illustrations 
Divisions, Eastman Kodak Company. 


For complete information regarding the 1960 contest, write 
to Miss Betty Brearley, Supervisor, Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New 


York. 4 
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NEWS FROM 
THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


In the April and June, 1959, issues of The Camp Fire Girl magazine, 
articles appeared announcing a program of art for the Jubilee. This 
new program is a supplementary aspect of the whole Golden Jubilee 
project to help Camp Fire Girls see and appreciate the world around 
them by producing original paintings and sending them to national head- 
quarters by June 30, 1960. A final exhibition will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City during the Golden Jubilee celebration 
in November, 1960. One will be selected for use on the cover of the 
March, 1961 issue of The Camp Fire Girl. 


This is not a contest. The Camp Fire Girl association firmly believes 
that child art should never be competitive. So there are no awards or 
prizes. The program is being conducted primarily for the satisfaction 
the girls will derive from creative participation. Arts and Activities 
not only approves of this new project but actively encourages all Camp 
Fire girls to participate in it. 


All ages are eligible: Blue Birds, Camp Fire Girls and the Horizon Club. 
No specific theme for paintings has been suggested or required. Each 
girl may choose her own subject based on her own personal experiences 
such as “My Friends”, “Working and Playing”, “My Family”, “My Town”, 
“The World Around Me”—or any other subject. 

Almost any medium that will not smudge may be used. This includes 
crayons, tempera paint, transparent water color, colored inks, cut paper 
or block printing. One may also use a combination of several media. 


Paintings should be no smaller than 9x12 inches nor larger than 18x22. 
The larger size is encouraged since it permits greater freedom of arm 
movements. All paintings should be matted (see June issue of The Camp 
Fire Girl). On the upper back of each painting, print: (1) name and 
age of artist, (2) address in full, (3) title of painting and medium 
used, (4) name of group and leader’s name, and (5) name of council 
(if under council). Then mail to Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Department of 
Program, 16 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. And remember 
the new deadline date: January 30, 1960. s 
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Student applies wax to mask one section of her paper batik design. Oily 
transparency that is characteristic of paper batik shows in this photo. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BATIK 








By MAX KLAEG R 


Oberrealschule Dac 2 
Munich, Germ: .y 


The novelty and decorative qualit es 
of paper batik invite its inclusion in 
school art programs at every gr: le 
level. From the teacher’s viewpoint 1¢ 
technique affords two definite adv. n- 
tages: it forces students to divide 1e 
design process into stages, and it is 
an inexpensive way of preparing th m 
for the more difficult cloth batik me h- 
od. 
The materials used in paper batik «re 
these: 

Thin absorbent paper (newsprint 

Newspapers 

Paraffin or scraps of candles 

Wood stains 

Hot plate 

Electric iron 

Brushes 
The absorbent batik sheet (newsprint) 
should be placed on a bed of two or 
three layers of newspaper. The student 
then pencils the outline of his design 
and shades it if he chooses. (In general, 
the composition should avoid represent- 
ing space or perspective but instead 
concentrate on lines and flat color 
areas.) After being melted (but not 
cooked!) the paraffin or candle scrap 
wax is applied to the newsprint so that 
everything but the part to be stained 
is coated. 


Now the paper is ready to be covered 
with the first coat of wood stain. If 
the design consists of several color: it 
is best to start the process with ‘he 
brightest hue and to conclude with ‘he 
application of the darkest stain. Th. se 
parts of the sheet not covered with w ax 
will absorb the watery stain, while he 
wax deposits on the paper will re el 
it and preserve the original color of he 
paper sheet. 

Before each new coat of stain is appl d. 
the previous wax deposit must be iro: °d 
out and new wax brushed on to pro t 
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ice “Medieval Crusader”, particularly rich in 
color shades and half-tones, took more than 
five applications of stain. In stylized tree 
batik at right, wax deposits were not all 
ironed out and waxed sections show traces of 
dried stain drops which add textural flavor. 


udent 





the color areas not expected to change their hue. 

Paper batik has this distinct advantage over 

cloth batik: colors can be applied locally. In the 

cloth batik technique, the whole piece of cloth 
goes into the dye. 

When the desired color effect has been achieved 
d the last application of wax ironed out you 
ll find that the repeated heatings have spread 

wax and given the paper an oily trans- 


arency which in turn increases the intensity 
the stain colors. 


‘ie finished piece of work may be matted and 
ed as an opaque picture, or in some cases the 
sign may give greater pleasure if pasted on 
ndow glass to create an effect similiar to 
ined glass. « 
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Richard Howe's unusual house is to stand on stilts over car- He also built plywood church that boasts partially glasse 4- 
port, tennis court, has bedroom hung on cables undern2aih. in side of gabled wall. Wood is finished in natural ton: s. 


GIVEN THE WRIGHT INFLUENCE... 


. . . Students feel the sky’s the limit, design dream homes of the future 


while learning about landscaping, “‘livability’’, workability of materials. 


By EDITH BROCKWAY 


An all-day procession of elementary and junior high school 
students, parents and interested teachers filed through the 
art room of Mrs. Juanita Rogers in Decatur, Illinois, to 
view the exhibit of miniature homes, shops, farm buildings, 
industrial centers and churches made by the seventh and 
eighth grade students. This climaxed many hours of de- 
signing and construction at home and at school. Some 
were satisfied with their efforts; others still planned pos- 
sible alterations and additions. 

Earlier in the season, after hearing that Frank Lloyd 
Wright had planned to build a mile-high skyscraper, the 
students decided they too could branch out into unknown 
fields of building design. Two Wright-designed houses in 
Decatur were visited. Construction methods and designing 
were discussed: how a house is a situation in nature. 
Back at their desks the students considered costs and types 
of materials, elements of good landscaping, setting and 
environment, what constitutes “livability” in a home, and 
up-to-date structural design as discussed in periodicals. 
Materials brought from home included fabrics, plastics, 
cardboard, glues and saws. With these and purchased balsa 
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Designed for solar heating, house at 
left has folding screen partitions, 
unlimited light and heat, but little 
privacy. Bungalow above, designed 
for small family, features landscaped 
back yard. Right, two-bedroom home 
has large family room and kitchen 
that opens off generous front hall. 
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wood, glass and plywood, they set to work w 
creative imagination as their principal moti: a- 
tion. Much of the work was done at home, 
other art projects were carried on simultaneou 
with the building program. 


Some students finished more than one buildi: »: 


others barely completed theirs in time for 
exhibit. But all who worked learned to va 
construction methods, workability of materi: 
their costs, the rudiments of good designing : 
some phases of engineering. 


One girl designed attractive hat shop » 
bright flowers edging large display windo 
Fact that one can see through shop adds 
creative appeal. Living, eating areas «: 
close together in three-bedroom home belo 
which boasts landscaped site, swimming pc 
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By ROSE F. MURPHY 


Kindergarten Teacher 
Jefferson Elementary School, Chicago, Ill. 


In my kindergarten at Jefferson Elementary School, 
I try to maintain an atmosphere conducive to full- 
blown creative expression. I believe that a permissive 
attitude on the part of the teacher is an essential be- 
ginning point. Children should feel as free and easy 
in the kindergarten as they do in a happy home. Each 
child has something wonderful to express, but he will 
only have the courage to do it if the teacher is per- 
missive. Permissiveness is a key word in the successful 
teaching of art. 


Another key word is encouragement. Be prolific with 
praise. Always find something you like and make it 
known to the child. Children want continual praise. 
Be patient. Don’t send them away with, “I want to 
see it when it is finished.” I have never been able to 
send a child away and I wouldn’t want to. We all 
want praise, and pretty regularly. Children thrive on 
it and need it as they need food. You may feel like 
exploding and tearing your hair, the child’s hair or 
both when he brings his paper to you for the 25th time 
in the space of half and hour. But it won’t do either 
of you any good! He will be there for the 26th time 
in less than two minutes. His desire for approval and 
encouragement is a basic need and a teacher is wise 
to fall in step with it. 


If permissiveness and encouragement are key words on 
the positive side, interference is a key word that indi- 
cates what should be avoided. Don’t try to improve on 
a child’s creative product. Showing off your accom- 
plishment will only frighten him out of the free play 
of his own creativity. Permit, allow, tolerate every 
effort the child makes. Don’t be dismayed when a 
child violently throws paint on the paper making what 
appears to you a terrible hodgepodge. This is an es- 
sential stage for some children. The teacher should 
read through this seeming mess, asking, “What is your 
story in the picture?” not: “How utterly horrid!” or 
some other such phrase. Put yourself in the child’s 
place. Can you truthfully say you could do better 
in your first attempts? Children clamor to paint when 
their teacher provides a permissive environment. 


Our kindergarten children paint with tempera, work 
with clay and make things with paper mache. All 
three media are equally exciting, fascinating and ex- 
asperating. When some paint, clay or paper mache 
falls on the floor, don’t be angry. Make sure you have 
a broom and mop handy. These accidents are un- 
avoidable, and the children will love you all the more 
if you say, “All right, Nancy, go get the mop and 
broom. Accidents will happen; let’s clean up and then 
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continue.” To make an emphatically negative issue 
will completely discourage further creative activity. 
Keeping all three media going simultaneously, or al- 
most, requires an easy informal manner. When a child 
tires of one medium, he should be allowed to go on to 
another. All children in my class have many oppor- 
tunities at all the media. A child may be creatively 
inspired at any moment. While most of the children 
are napping, a few will want to paint; that is the time! 
In the midst of a singing lesson, one child feels the 
urge to work with clay. Let him! He will do a won- 
derful job. In the midst of rhythms or rhythm band 
or story-telling, some other child sees his turn to work 
with clay. Let him! When the child asks for it, the 
stage for learning is perfect. Give children the oppor- 
tunity to work at the different media when they want 
to, and soon you will have excellent display pieces. 
Tempera paints are the best medium for easel work 
and easels are preferable to tables for painting. They 
are more comfortable for the child, and he can get a 
better perspective of what he is doing. We have two 
double-sided easels at which four children usually are 
working. Colors should be of creamy consistency. The 
teacher should not mix too much paint at one time, 
for children not experienced with paints will occa- 
sionally mix the colors. While the new color may be 
usable, it often is not, and then your paint waste is 
not great. The painting of one color over another is 
permissible, because the blending forms new colors. 
Though the teacher may not like what she sees, a won- 
derful thing is happening to the child as he sees one 
color becoming another. Large long-handled brushes 
and large sheets of paper should be used. 
Kindergartners’ first attempts with clay are only 
manipulative. They must get the feel of it: punch, 
pound, pat and roll it. Some of it falls to the floor. 
Don’t mind! Have them pick it up. If they don’t 
get it all up, then you can help. Working freely with 
clay gives a child manual dexterity and strengthens 
his fingers. Shapes first will emerge that no one knows 
the meaning of, then shapes that he child alone knows. 
Finally you will be delighted to see recognizable ani- 
mals evolve. 


In kindergarten paper mache work I have found two 
methods successmul: piece method and mash method. 
By the piece method, animals are formed over a basic 
structure of three rolls of newspaper, a long piece for 
the body and two shorter pieces bent and looped over 
the body for legs. Rubber bands are handy to hold 
the legs. Then have 


(continued on page 47) 





Susan Braunson, age 13, Grade 7 Cookie Goodstien, age 13, Grade 7 


HOW-TO vooboo 


By MARTHA OCEDEK and CAROL ROBBINS Martha Trosch, age 13, Grade 7 


Grade 7, Zimmerman Community School 
Flint, Michigan 


Let us first introduce ourselves. We are students in Mr. 
R. D. Schwitalla’s first hour, seventh grade art class of 
Zimmerman Community Junior High School, Flint, Mich- 
igan. 

For our first art project of the year, we could choose be- 
tween toothpick sculpture and witch doctor masks. After a 
discussion of both we chose to make the masks. 

Our first step was to check the library for ideas to use 
in planning the masks and next to decide what process to 
use. A domino—or half mask—seemed to be the best type. 
In order to carry out the step-by-step process of making 
the masks, we had to have detailed color sketches. Then 
we began gathering our materials: newspaper, wheat paste, 
cardboard, tinfoil, scissors, water, coffee cans, paint, sand- 
paper, old jewelry, feathers, etc. 

We began with cardboard and scissors to make templates. 
The cardboard was cut in a circle about 12 inches in diam- 
eter, then in half. This served as the main part of the 
template. Notches then had to be cut into the circular side 
about three inches apart to hold the inserters that were to 
form the frame for the mask. Our inserts were then cut 
and placed in the notches. The middle insert, being the 
largest, tapered off on both sides. The diagram shows this 
more clearly than we can describe it. 


40 





the next stage, pieces of tinfoil were put over the 
iplate until the front was covered. Now we were ready 
paper mache. The paste was made by mixing wheat 
te and water to a water-thin consistency. Strips of 
yspaper dipped in the paste were applied to the foil base 
a thickness of about a quarter of an inch. 





make facial features, we wadded tissue paper into the 
sired shapes, then applied newspaper strips to these, too. 
en the features were finished, the mask was set aside 
dry for a day or so. Finally, we used fine sandpaper to 
ooth the whole surface. 

w our color sketches came in handy. We applied Biggie 
nts or poster paints in accordance with our sketches, 
n final touches consisting of old jewelry, fur, springs, 
1es, marbles, buttons, feathers, etc. 


didn’t realize it, but we were carrying on an ancient 


tom. Jokingly we laughed at each other’s masks, but 
ny years ago people would have shrunk back in fear at 
sight of them. * 


ie Miller, age 13, Grade 7 





Martha Ocedek, age 13, Grade 7 


INSERTERS 


INSERTERS 
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Hedie Hirsch, age 13, Grade 7 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 





THE AMERICAN LINE, 100 YEARS OF AMERICAN 
DRAWING by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Addison 
Gallery of Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., 1959, $1.50 (in paper back edition) ; 
$2.50 (in cloth edition). 


Although The American Line was originally published 
to accompany an exhibition surveying 100 years of 
American drawing circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, it is a little book that has interest because 
its material has been infrequently covered and because 
in this instance the work it contains is comprehensive 
and thoughtfully selected. 

Bartlett Hayes, who wrote The American Line and pre- 
pared the exhibition it accompanies, chose a representa- 
tive group of drawings that reflect political and eco- 
nomic as well as artistic development in the United 
States since 1860. Pencil, charcoal, pen and ink, 
crayon and water color are the media represented. The 
comments on each work are brief but illuminating. 


LOOKING INTO ART by Frank Seiberling, Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., 1959. 
There are as many perceptions of art as there are 
people and Frank Seiberling provides us with still 
another valid and stimulating point of view in his 
book, Looking Into Art. As in the books of recent 
years by Henri Focillon, Meyer Shapiro, Ben Shahn, 
Rudolph Arnheim and others, the point of view repre- 
sents an approach to art that reflects the author’s field 
of study and experience. 
Seiberling believes that without the representative sym- 
bolic natures of art, it would appeal only to man’s 
visual sense of order, standing as dry imitation. The 
human side of art revealed through the use of symbols 
“is fascinating, complex, moving, for the very reason 
that its source is man and so ourselves”. The author 
notes that art has two interlocking aspects: that related 
to external descriptions and to human moods, insights, 
values (the content of art) and that related to visual 
order and effect (its form). These two aspects are 
departure points from which Seiberling launches into 
his exploration of art for his readers. The influence 
of the medium and the levels of approach are cited as 
other factors that must be considered in the creation 
of art. 


Looking Into Art is designed to reveal characteristics 
of form and nature of content from several angles. 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Mr. Seiberling is no absolutist nor is he vague, evasive 
or obscure in his analysis. In his concluding chapter 
on the question of taste, the author employs a rela- 
tivist attack that acquaints us with an aesthetic criterion 
as well as a set of values by which to judge. On these 
bases the attributions of “taste” are predicated. 

As an introductery text for art in general education, 
Looking Into Art offers a fresh approach. However, 
for the more traditional courses in the introduction 
to art, the lack of chronological sequence and accepted 
iconographical and stylistic bases might be of concern 
to art historians. This book would prove stimulating 
to the more curious, advanced high school art student. 
Especially well-chosen and beautifully-reproduced illu- 
strations of art forms complete the text. 


THE ART DIRECTOR AT WORK, Arthur Hawkins, 

Editor. Hastings House, Inc., Publisher, 151 

East 50th St., New York 22, N.Y., $6.50, 1959. 
The Art Director At Work according to its publishers 
is a stimulating visual record of “creativity at work”. 
Actually it is a behind-the-scenes look at the develop- 
ment of selected advertising art in which the art 
director and the advertising artist have collaborated. 
The examples, with a step-by-step account of their 
development, are top-flight advertising art. Unfortun- 
ately the illustrations are too small to tell much about 
the layouts as they evolved. For the student in adver- 
tising art, this is a useful source book. 


SCULPTURE, Techniques in Clay, Wax, Slate, by 
Frank Eliscue, Chilton Company, Book Divi- 


sion, Philadelphia, Pa., 1959, $7.50. 


Not many books have appeared recently that discuss 
the techniques and processes used in sculpture. For 
this reason Frank Eliscu’s Sculpture, Techniques in 
Clay, Wax, Slate is of interest. Along with discussions 
of techniques are accounts of the development of the 
author’s own work, the result being an uneven book 
containing some good material and some that is un- 
imaginative. For example, the descriptions of tech- 
niques of casting and modeling in wax and clay give 
valuable information, while the how-to-do-it methods 
offered in the beginning of the book are over-simplified. 
Perhaps the author felt this over-simplification was 
important for beginners. Numerous excellent illustra- 
tions of primitive and contemporary sculpture accom- 
pany the text. . 
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(cc itinued from page 24) 


wi’ drawing instead of a pure pencil 
dr ving.) 

(5 Again, use the subject matter of 
Ex cise 1 and develop an original 
de zn abstracted from the subject mat- 
te. which is rich in value and pattern 
va ations. However, try to refine the 
sh ves 


ol r 


Exercise 4 in 
to realize greater subtlety of 


you created in 


(( Simplify the appearance of the 
su ect matter used in Exercise 1 into 
sq ired off or pure rectangular shapes 
Do not introduce any tonal 
variations. Aim to create 
bare minimum of means a 
so. idly ordered design freed from the 
in! vitions and limitations that a more 


in ine. 
or >attern 
W this 


ph .ographic rendering might impose. 
(7 Develop a design in pure horizon- 
tal ertical relationships. You may de- 
pa’ as far as you wish or as far as 


yo. can from the original subject mat- 
ter. If it would help you to develop 
al tter design, feel free to completely 
dis ard the primary subject matter. 


Concentrate entirely upon achieving an 
intense, highly ordered design within 
the limits defined by the horizonal- 
vertical relationship. 


Following these problems, students are 
invited to select any of the drawings 
(except the first) as a basis for a paint- 
for the introducing 
colors as an additional element for ex- 
pressive design exploitation and explor- 
ation. 


ing purpose of 


The introduction of these problems has 
not resulted in a “loosening” or “tight- 
ening” of student work. Instead, it has 
netted a conscious concern for design 
and an unfreezing of inhibitions in the 
ways that form may be approached. 
While these black and white pencil 
studies may appear relatively rigid, a 
more fluid quality is evident when some 
of the exercises are transposed in water- 
color, charcoal and pastel. 

Students report that these exercises 
have helped them unlock previously un- 
recognized possibilities for creating 
form. Students also explain that these 
exercises have proven to be a stimulat- 
ing challenge and a rewarding way of 
learning to understand some of the 
kinds of formal problems that many 









artists have dealt with 
in their work. From a teaching point 
of view, the exercises have been very 
useful in encouraging students to en- 
large and improve their personal gram- 


contemporary 


mar of vision and expression. m 


Etching 


(continued from page 18) 





Let the pieces of cardboard come to- 
gether again and roll the handle of the 
press backward and forward two or 
three times to insure even printing. 
Roll the cardboard out of the rollers, 
lift the top sheet and slowly pull the 
paper away from the plate. Set the wet 
etching aside to dry. 

The first print should be checked for 
drawing, proper amount of ink and 
correct pressure. Then the plate is 
ready to be re-inked for the next print. 
The teacher’s reward comes when the 
first plate is pulled from the press and 
the paper lifted—and the student’s face 
reflects his excitement, anticipation and 
satisfaction. He has relived the glow- 
ing experience of the print-makers of 
medieval times. He has created a dry 
point etching. . 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING 


# Natalie Cole, well-known author of “The Arts in 
the Classroom” (who has us the lead article 
will make another lecture tour 
this spring, probably in April and May. If your teach- 
er’s association is interested in having Miss Cole for a 
lecture and demonstration with children, why not write 
to her? Her address is 1442 North Benton Way, 
Angeles, Calif. 


given 
in this month’s issue), 


Los 


= At the invitation of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the American Art Clay Company of Indianapolis 
participated in the 15th Annual Inter- 
national Trade Fair last spring. Their particular con- 
tribution was complete equipment and supplies for 
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UL-approved electric 


TT 


On loan were two of the scene: 
Amaco metal enameling kilns 
with pyrometers. Other Amaco supplies included acid- 
resistant Amaco metal enamels in a wide assortment of 
colors, copper bowls, miscellaneous enameling tools 


and supplies. 


A cabled report stated “High interest has been shown 
in an arts and crafts exhibit especially planned for 
use in Morocco.” Audiences ranged from personalities 
such as the King of Morocco and the royal family, 
cabinet and high foreign ministers to veiled women 
and Berber tribesmen from the hills dressed in their 
traditional flowing robes. 


A similar exhibit followed at Izmir, Turkey. And, 
during 1959, plans so far include Trade Fair participa- 
tion in Italy, Tunisia and India. 


= The 1959 convention of the Ohio Art Education 
Association will meet in Dayton, Ohio on November 5, 
6 and The theme of the convention will be “The 
Importance of Art in the Curriculum” 


The convention will get under way with an “Early 
Arrivals’ Dinner” on Thursday evening. On Friday 
morning Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine and Industrial Arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will deliver the keynote address. 


On Friday afternoon there will be four discussion 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


sroups: “Setting Up an Art Program”, “The Place 
of Art in the Elementary Curriculum”. “The Place of 
Art in the Secondary Schools”, and “The Place of Art 
at the College Level.” Later in the afternoon the 
group will tour the Dayton Art Museum. 


On Saturday 
University 


Derwin Edwards of Miami 

demonstrations in  stitchery, 
ceramics, graphics, paper sculpiure, textile printing, 
painting and display techniques. 


morning, 


will conduct 


mathematicians and stat- 
icians receive the highest starting salaries of all women 
college graduates, the teaching profession attracts the 
greatest number. according to a survey by the United 
States Department of Labor. 


# Although women chemists, 


The majority of employed graduates (59 per cent) are 
teachers. The next largest number are nurses, followed 
by secretaries and stenographers. Biological technicians 
and social welfare workers are next in line. 

The highest starting salaries were received by chemists 
who got $4.817. Mathematicians and staticians fol- 
lowed closely with $4,675. The average for women 
graduates of June, 1957, in all occupations was $3,739. 
According to the National Education Association the 
median minimum salary for beginning teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree is $3,000. 

The Department of Labor survey also disclosed that 
76 per cent of the graduates were working full time 
and nearly three-fourths of those employed were mar- 
ried. 


=# The 44th Convention and the Golden Anniversary 
Year of the Eastern Arts Association, an affiliate of 
the National Art Education Association, will be held 
at the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


April 2-6, 1960. 
Miss Ruth M. Ebken, Supervisor of Art, Board of 


Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Vice-President of the 
Eastern Arts Association, is Program Chairman. High- 
lights of the five-day convention will be general ses- 
sions, workshops and discussion groups, special school 
and commercial exhibits and field trips to points of 
interest in the convention city. 

Dr. Harold Rice, President of the Moore Institute 
of Art in Philadelphia, is President of Eastern Arts 
Association, and Mrs. Lillian D. Sweigart, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., is executive secretary. 
Charles M. Robertson, a past-president of the East- 
ern Arts Association and president of the National Art 
Education Association is Chairman of the News and 
Publicity Committee. 


# An estimated one-third of the nation’s elementary 
teachers lack college degrees and the bulk of its high 
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school science teachers are inadequately prepared. 
Both of these shortcomings are especially acute in 
rural area schools. Solutions to both problems are 
hampered by a lack of contact between the schools 
ind colleges and by technical state requirements for 
eacher certification that bar or discourage many able 
liberal arts graduates from teaching. 


Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, in 
the center of such a rural area 60 miles north of 
Harrisburg, has received two grants to help carry 
yut plans it has made for attacking both problems. 
One was from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
‘ation and the other from the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


[he grant of about $100,000 will help Bucknell set 
up a direct working cooperation between its faculty 
members and the public schools of four surrounding 
rural counties. The aims are to bring the teachers up 
o date on subject matter, to improve their teaching 
methods and to experiment with new programs and 
eaching aids. 
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To start with, a few science professors will work with 
elementary teachers on science courses for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, and help present these courses 
in the classroom. They will follow much the same 
procedure in the high schools. In addition they will 
prepare teachers to present a filmed physics course. 
The professorial efforts will be supplemented by those 
of Bucknell students majoring in the various sciences. 
They too will work in the classrooms with high school 
teachers to help them update the content of their teach- 
ing and improve its presentation. 


At the same time, the project directors, Dr. J. Charles 
Jones, chairman of the department of education, and 
Wendell I. Smith, chairman of the psychology de- 
partment, will make laboratories of some of the schools. 
They will set up experimental programs to get prac- 
tical answers to such questions as whether teaching 
machines would be valuable, when language instruction 
in these rural schools would start and whether an up- 
graded primary school would be worthwhile. 


The university men are sure that one of the dividends 
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No matter what the 1.Q., any student 
will enjoy creative modeling for the 
sheer fun of it... when using Plastolene. 


A favorite among educators — 

Plastolene is a plastic modeling clay that is 
non-toxic, will not stain hands, odorless 

and very low in cost. Available in 
11 beautiful pigmented colors including 
black and white, one and five pound bricks. 
LIMITED OFFER: Write for free sample 
and price list on your letterhead. 

Order from your school supply house now. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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TAKE YOUR PICK OF MEDIA 


YOU CAN HAVE 


in all ~. forms 


e YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 
WILL LIKE THEM ALL! 


For wate® 
enamel, ink, 
block printi 
ing, poster 
mix. 24 
Lasting " 
and 1 oz. ja ~ Alphacolor 
mixing mediums: oil, varnish, textile liquid, 
thinner, silk screen mix, and Craftmix. 


colors. 
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Brilliant tempera water colors, 4 
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Paper, 
tate, 
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vidual cakes in “Biggie” and 
Regular sizes. 
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of this cooperative program will be to 
interest many Bucknell science majors 
in teaching careers. They have pro- 
posed to a receptive State Education 
Department that teacher certification re- 
quirements be waived for an expected 
dozen Bucknell students who will be 
participating in the teaching experiment 
next year if they can pass tests in edu- 
cational psychology. They must also 
agree to participate in follow-up studies 
to judge their performance as actual 
classroom teachers. 


aaee ~ 


® Teaching is still unattractive to top- 
ranking senior high school boys, if 
National Merit Scholarship data are 
representative. 

Of more than 900 Merit Scholarship 
winners this past spring, only about 15 
percent have chosen teaching as their 
life work. (Very few winners are still 
undecided about a career.) Only about 
eight per cent of the boys in this group 
give teaching as their occupational 
choice. This is approximately the same 
per cent as indicated interest in teach- 
ing when the first Merit Scholarship 
winners were announced in 1956. Top- 
ranking girls choose teaching at the 
rate of about 27 out of 100. 


® There is no reason why both students 
and teachers should not work a full 
day according to Lloyd E. Blauch, 
assistant commissioner for higher edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education. He 
suggests that the school’s work be done 
the way the world’s work is done, from 
nine to five. 


In particular, Blauch thinks students 
and teachers should do all their home- 
work at school. Too many students are 
at a disadvantage under the present 
system, he thinks, because their homes 
offer neither places for study nor atmos- 
phere conducive to it. Even those who 
do have the facilities are subject to 
such distractions as TV and radio. 
The longer day would give counselors 
a chance to get in much more work with 
students and the school program could 
he more flexible and efficient. 


The reaction of a few school teachers 
and administrators to the Blauch sug- 
gestion, as reported in the May 10 New 
York Times was mixed. Adele Frank- 
lin, who directs a nine-to-five program 
for 2500 children of working mothers 
in nine New York City elementary 
schools, believes the longer day will 
come in a matter of time. She and 
other administrators say, however, that 


additional staff, more pay, or volunt er 
help would be needed. Teachers obj ct 
that the plan will mean more we k, 
although Blauch contends that it \ (|| 
not, because teachers would do at 
school what they are now doing in 1 
evenings. 


® We don't know the meaning of t! se 
data but the evidence appears to i |i- 
cate that all is not well with the ¢ »- 
ing generation: 

Since 1925 Pomona College of C) +e. 
mont, California, has been keeping he 
records of physical tests administ ed 
(by the same men) to freshmen. ‘ iis 
spring the ability scores achieved }y 
fathers and sons who have taken hie 
same battery of tests—chins, rum: ng 
jumps, 100-yard run and standing  5le 
vault—were analyzed. 

The findings, based on 24 pair- of 
scores, showed that more of the fat ers 
(92 per cent) passed the tests than t eir 
sons (77 per cent) and twice as n iny 
fathers passed the total battery of t sts, 


= James B. Conant has called f{ : 

“school-by-school academic invent: ry” 
in each state to initiate immediate in- 
provement in American educat.on. 
Given the facts in a school-by-sc) ool 
study of an entire state, he says, |: cal 
pride and city-to-city competition will 
do the rest. But each state's 
school officer must provide the facts in 
a statewide “academic inventory”. ‘lhis 
would tell, for each school, 
eraduation requirements are and re- 
veal what courses the academically 
talented students are studying in cach 
community. It would indicate how 
meny of the more able students had 
taken at least seven years of mithe- 
matics and science, for example, and 
how many had taken two or three 
years of a foreign language. However. 
Conant warned against a rapid increase 
of power exercised by the state govern- 
ment as a means of improving the 
schools, and urged instead that cach 
state “furnish the facts upon wich 
parental action at the local level wi’! be 
based”. , 
FREE FILMSTRIP! Color photos from 

West Coast timber lands tell toe 

story of the lumber industry from 

forest to mill. Excellent for soc al 

studies, geography or science, it 

replaces the widely used black a d 

white version. The new color fi! 1- 

strip is available FREE to teache s. 

Write No. 123 on your Inquiry Ca 1. 
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TELLS HOW 
ceramics & Enamelling 
omplete School Supplies—Kilns, 
lays, wheels, glazes & tools. A 
iust! “Activities in Ceramics” by 
xeeley, $1.60 ppd. Designed for 
chool use; completely illustrated. 

WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


lla a ed Aa oe ae 
EELEY’S "CERAMIC 
“SERVICE 
4 7 Lim Street, ‘Oneonta, New York 
(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 
























PRECIOUS STONES FOR 
PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


ser on 30-day approval. 
pu ise. 
ser -e write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
Importer of Precious Stones 
4), Clark Building 


(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 





Q y stones specially suitable for classroom use 
No obligation to any | 
For better buys in stones and unequaled 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














FIUR FREE SAMPLES 
RY IT - BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


[ LY-CRAFT * NEW creative 












ART FORM 

A -nique method of creating true-to-life Birds 
and Animals. For Elem., Jr. and Sr. High. 
a ZENITH CRAFTS, Queens Village, N.Y. 





















(Write in No. 36 on Inquiry Card) 













TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 









ALSO AVAILABLE 
e TILE TRIVETS 
« TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
« WOODEN FRAMES 

Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 

SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 


(Write in No. 33 on Inquiry Card) 


























What's 
Your 
Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog_—160 Big Pages 


P. .mpt service on every craft need. Leather- 
cr 't, Metalerafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 
M .aic Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
ot ors. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
to cy. Dept. AA-10. 


iu XCRAFTS (DIVISION OF SAX BROS., 
1 









INC.) 


11 N. 3rd St. © Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

















(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 
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Key Words 


(continued from page 39) 


children tear strips of newspaper and 
apply paste to the strips, and wrap 
the strips around the body. The chil- 
dren love this activity of pasting the 
strips and rolling them around the 
structure. Allow the structure to dry, 
then paint and shellac. 


To make paper mash, have children tear 
newspaper into small pieces, place in 
a large jar, and then soak with water 
for a few days. Have children knead 
the mash until it is fairly worked into 
a creamy substance. When the mash is 
smooth, squeeze excess water out, add 
flour, and mold mash into ash trays, 
trees, fruit and vegetables. 
Decorated cans are popular Mother’s 
Day gifts. Children have a thoroughly 


| enjoyable time kneading paper mache. 


In fact, they are never happier than 
when they are in it up to their elbows. 
After paper mache is modeled, it must 
be dried, and then children may paint 
and shellac their pieces. 


The most imperishable: product of all, 
however, is molded into the character 
of the child who has the opportunity 
under your permissive and encourag- 
ing guidance to learn to live and work 
in a group, while at the same time 
realizing something of the meaning of 
his own individuality. Keep an easy, 
friendly approach to art. Many will 
be the days when creativity in the class- 
room will send you near the depths of 


| despair. Try, however, to show a gen- 


tle, mild, ‘delicate manner—and always 


| keep in reserve one good, hearty laugh. 





keep in reserve a good, hearty laugh. @ 





Beautiful Line 
(continued from page 9) 


“So someone else can use it.” 
“Wonderful! Watch him, children. 
He’s feeling for his second color. It 
isn’t so easy this time because he has 
to remember what?” 

“His first color. He’s got to get one 
that goes well with the first.” 

“Good thinking! And when he’s 
painted all he wants to with his second 
color what can he do?” 

“Get another.” 

“Yes. And another—as many as he 
needs to paint his picture beautifully.” 
Freddie weaves a line next to his first 
color. But now the children are anx- 






HALLOWEEN 
PROJECT 


for Y~ 
tots to teens! \. 
using simple materials 

and clean, easy-to-use 


Speedy 


magic marker 










ERE’S THE TIP 
that took the wrin- 
kles out of teach- 
ers’ brows. Instant- 
dry color, brilliant 
draw-ability, in an easy-to-control 
art medium that satisfies the most 
humble artistic urge. No more mess, 
no more frustration due to spilled 
inks, uneven blotchy color, waver- 
ing lines. Just lift the cap and draw, 
color, letter, calli- 
graph. Write smooth- 
ly, artfully with no 
loose ink.Capillary ac- 
tion, 4-way felt-nib. 








wer ans Day 
WATERPROOP 


ANYTHING 


77¢ 


refills 39¢ 


NON- 
ag ge 
REMOVABLE 
INSTANT-DRY 
on porous surfaces 


refills 35¢ 


Insist on the quality-proved, 
performance-preferred, orig- 
inal Speedry Magic Marker 
..-there is NO substitute! 





SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. AR-7 RICHMOND HILL 18, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 


+ macarm . 
| Sees sl 
| ‘send for copy or class quantity of 
Halloween Ideas you can use. Write: 
| 
| 
| 
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bake it... 
the easy 
way, with 


DELLA ROBBIA MIRACLE CLAY 
Your kitchen oven fires easy-to-use 
MIRACLE CLAY ceramic-hard in minutes 
FOOL-PROOF — INEXPENSIVE — EASY. 
Miracle Color Glazes, too. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
Large trial package MIRACLE CLAY; 2 Tools; in- 
struction. Value $1.90 — SALE $1.50 at your 
dealers or from Sculpture House. Send for com- 

plete information. 


Dept AAA 


(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 





Low Prices on 
Weaving Supplies 


SAVE money on your supplies and equipment. Before 
you buy, write for our sample card, catalog, and low 
prices on looms, parts, beam counters, cutters, splicers, 
shears, weaving books—all types of materials: rug 
warps, filler, yarn, rags, prints, knits, looper clips, 


te. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 0976, Lima, Ohio 











(Write in No. 22 or Inquiry Card) 





An ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of ARTISTS 
MATERIALS 

& DRAFTING 
SUPPLIES 


TISTS: 
rea 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge 
stock and variety of America’s 
largest art supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
2 W. 46th ST., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 





ious to get going. They've seen 
enough. They know what is meant by 
“not painting anything”: just working 
with They are in- 
trigued by the air of mystery—finding 
one’s own color. They see that any- 


thing they do will be warmly accepted. 


Line and Color. 


The teacher hands Freddie a new paper 
to start all over with the group. She 
sends the children row by row to choose 
their colors, saying, 

“This first time let’s wait till we all 
have our colors. Then I want to tell 
you something.” 

She chants warmly: “Nobody snatching 
a color just because someone else wants 
it. Everyone waiting to find his color. 
Of course we don’t want anyone to 
wait too long.” 

When all are back at their seats she 
says impressively, 

“Children, 


something we must do. 


start there is 
We must ‘con- 
We'll close our eyes 
and pull ourselves together inside un- 
til we’re all one piece. Until we get 
that ‘all alone in the whole world’ 
feeling. Then we won't look from side 
We won’t care who’s painting 
next to us. We'll find our own way... 
from deep down inside.” 


before we 


nect our wires’. 


to side. 


The teacher closes her eyes and puts her 
hands out front to clasp an imaginary 
wire. The children, all serious, do the 
same. Then the teacher opens her eyes 
and says, 

“All right, begin!” 

Now, quick as a flash (and this is the 
important part), the teacher must look 
for a child who has at least done some- 
thing. She must hold his paper aloft 
and exclaim: 

“Look! Look what Johnny has done! 
Twisting his line from side to side. 
“And Tanya! 
Johnny but oh! 
“And Mary! And Grant! Everyone 
letting his line come shooting! Shoot- 
ing like what?” 

“Like a jet!” 


“Shooting like a jet. Think of it!” 


Painting right next to 
How different! 


The teacher is using the warmth of her 
voice to free the children. It’s not 
a comfortable thing to do in the be- 
ginning—this letting a line come out. 
Think how you would feel. She con- 
tinues to praise: 

“Beautiful, Ray! Good, Ellen! Good, 
Susan!” 


Now the children are going back and 








SCHOOL OPENING SPECIAL 
A NEW-MEDIUM FOR ALL 
NOBEMA PAS OIL ART CRAYONS 


24 large size sticks with instructions 
Regular Price . 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES SPECIAL . 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 
141 Green Street New York 12, f /, 








(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 











DECORATIVE FOI'S 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
P Base Metal 
P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 
RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATI N 
1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wisco: n 








(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 








A VALUABLE ASSISTANT... 
Keep a copy of (jam. 
mett’s 1959-60 us- 
trated Catalog har y as 
an aid in teachin: Arts 
& Crafts. It list de. 
scribes and pric. all 
the supplies and tools 
needed to make attrac- 
tive and useful articles 
in metal, wood, lewther, 
reed, pottery, etc In- 
cludes bookbir ding, 
block printing, 6. sket- 
ry, toymaking, | oms, 
weaving and Boc's of 
Instruction. 
J. L HAMMETT Co. 
266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
LOG AT Y 


FREE CA REQUEST 


(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 











IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


Mosaics 


Imported ceramic or gloss tiles 
moke beautiful mosaic designs 


T OVER 200 FULL SIZE 
PATTERNS and DESIGN IDEAS 


* Tables *® Book Ends 

* Lamp Bases © Mirrors 

* Picture Frames © Window Sill: 
you the Booklet listing over Catalog includes Marquetry, Me 

200 Potterns ond the Coto tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic: 
log FREE Plants and Flowers 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


& 
Sm, 
yi ’ 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. / 


* Many new Classroom Projects 
SEND 25¢ 


Your Idea Book ond Kiln Information will be rushed to you 


INCLUDING A NEW ART 


Siem 


Zn can create the most beautify 
hae ~ jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles 
© an ornaments 
_ Catalog includes precut glass jewe 
shapes, decorating mediums, cast yo 
own mold material, other ideas 




















SEND 25¢ FOR 
Wustroted Instruction and 
idea Catalog 


50¢ BRINGS 


Kiln and Hundreds of Projects in our 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 





IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. MC-65 + 1924 Euclid Ave. » Cleveland | 





(Write in No. 34 on Inquiry Card) 
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GLAZES 


C E R AM i Cc READY TO USE 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
pproved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free “‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


‘he 15 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 





SU ‘PLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


\ -ite for new illustrated catalog — FREE 


LEA’ ERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 

cop R_ REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 

ENA LS FELT ART MATERIALS 

KILA WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NA ‘(ONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
1 -C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


U-P Craft 


EXC! ING CRAFTS for DESIGN DECORATION 


rp}? CRAFT CO”... Rent 


(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 





LOW COST POLISHER-BUFFER 
FOR COPPER ENAMELING 


eon 
= 


>» * 





New Dremel 


FLEX-O-TOOL 


Not a bulky, professional jewelers’ lathe — but 
acompact, high quality unit engineered safe for 
student use. Designed specifically for the cop- 
per enameling field. Eliminates time consuming 
hand work. Ideal speed of 3,450 RPM quickly 
removes excess enamel and fire scale. Polishes 
and buffs to a gleaming finish in seconds. 

Portable, too — weighs only 6% Ibs. Has 
vacu'm suction cups — can be set up any- 
wher» in classroom. Equipped with lubricated 
for li ¢ ball bearings. 


MODE: 60-2 FLEX-0-TOOL. Includes two tapered spindles. 





(Polishing wheels extra)....... .. $27.55 
No. 215-C Rubberized Wheel (2%")....... 1.85 
No. 4235 Cloth Wheel (3”).............  .70 


WRITE FOR FLEX-O-TOOL LITERATURE 


DR! MEL MBG. CO. Dept. 269-K, Racine, Wis. 
Quality Power Tools Since 1934 mM 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 
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With 
this “one table for color” the children 
can walk as well as sit. There is activi- 
ty in the room. And it’s easier for the 
teacher. She has only one setup of 
color to worry about. There’s finer 
structuring as the children stick to one 
color longer, weaving it throughout the 
space. 


forth exchanging their colors. 


“Children, let’s not squeeze it up in 
our heads till it comes out all worried- 
looking. Let’s just feel it onto our 
paper. Let it come out as easily as 
breathing.” 

We are beginning to sensitize children 
to color. They are indeed waiting for 
that mysterious feeling that will tell 
them which is their color. Later they 
won't trot tiresomely at the teacher’s 
heels with, “Is my color all right?” 
“What color shall I use now?” In- 
stead of telling them we'll give them 
recognition for discovering things. 
“Children, Henry has found the black 
and has woven it among his other 
colors. My, how rich and beautiful it 
makes his painting! Henry, I believe 
you've discovered something! 

“And Patsy! See how she’s put orange 
right next to her blue to make her 
colors sing! Patsy, you’ve discovered 
something. 

“Tom has made his lines of different 
widths. That gives us a good feeling 
inside. 

“Teddy has ‘squdged’ his brush making 
some of his lines all scratchy. Nice 
texture, Teddy. 
“Beautful, Sonya! 
left little tender breathing spaces so 
her picture won't look all stuffed-up.” 


See how Sonya’s 


As we are quick to notice any little 
individual outcropping we give rise 
to more and greater outcropping. As 
we put premium on difference we get 
difference. It works like magic. It’s 
as simple as that. 

“Children, lets make our lines say 
something. Then we won't have to put 
one line on top of another hoping to 
fool people. We want to be able to see 
where our lines come from and where 
they’re going. 


“It's too easy flipping color on our 
paper as | see someone doing. Besides 
it gets on other people’s paintings and 
on their clothes, too.” 

When the time is nearly over we'll give 
them a little warning: 

“When the clock says five minutes we'll 
all bring up our colors. By the way, 








itho Sketch 


T.M. ANTHONY ENSINK & CO. 


A NEW IDEA’ 
Tested... Approved! 


* PRINT REAL LITHOGRAPHS 
FROM PAPER PLATES. 


+. 


NO STONE OR METAL 
PLATE INVOLVED. 


7. 


USE REGULAR DRAWING MATERIALS 
AND TECHNIQUES ... 
(LITHO CRAYON, PENCIL, TOUCHE). 


IT’S SAFE — NON-CORROSIVE, 
NON-TOXIC — NO ACIDS. 


* 


» 


NO HEAVY PRESS — USE SPOON 
PRINTING OR WRINGER. 


PULL MULTIPLE PROOFS — 
PAPER PLATES MAY BE PRESERVED FOR 
ADDITIONAL FUTURE PRINTING. 


7 


“LITHO-SKETCH” is so simple, so economical, 
that it brings actual lithography within reach 
of all your students, elementary, high school or 
college. It enables you to enjoy a graphics 
studio in any classroom, or in your home. 
“LITHO-SKETCH” is NEW . . . but tested and 
approved at all levels! Write for details. Deal- 
ers, write on your letterhead. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


SAXCRAFTS 


(Division of Sax Bros., Inc.) 
1101 N. THIRD ST. ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CLIP AND MAIL 


SAXCRAFTS—1101 N. 3rd St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free details 
of new “LITHO-SKETCH.” 


MINNIE iis Siiseesusteaeesence bane 
PREIORD nceceenisn. 


City & State 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today’s Artists, Designers 
and Art Teachers « Co- 
educational e Accredited 
4-year Degree « Summer 
Workshops for Advanced 
Training. A complimentary 
copy of “Your Career in 


Art” is yours. Write today: 1876 


PMCA 340 S. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 








ELE FELT TIP 


MARKMASTER 


MARKMASTER [1 Plastic model, 
gravity fed. No priming needed. 


MARKMASTER Il 
valve controlled. 


Metal Model, 


COLORMASTER 8 assorted Colors 
Dri-Ink plus 8 Nibs and holders 


Indisp ble—E ical—Write for circular 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 





FLOQUIL Dept. AT-9 











(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 


A simple straightforward 
explanation of these styles 
* modern eer? - 


= > CUBISM 
> IMPRESSIONISM = 


Order your prints today. 
BAILEY 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


FILMS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 


advertising art 
illustration 


Sheol of Upl 


6300 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


a _j send for catalog No. 23 
(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 











ALWAYS 
with 


Boct-Tect 


“peST-TEST™ never wrinkles 


Photogrephic Dealers every- 
where. 








UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 


BESI-TEST Brivis ih te eee 


(Write in No. 30 on Iiquiry Card) 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reuseable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 224 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 
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, FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


rThe live curriculum materials you need to en- 
yrich and vitalize textbook teaching are listed 
Fin the New, 1959 





ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Selective-Authoritative-Easy-to-Use 
Available for $6.50 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. AA 
Randolph, Wis. 
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= NON OBJECTIVES | 


oe by Wayne Thiebaud, Sines 
mento Junior College, using fine paint- 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $70.00 








PORCELAIN OVERGLAZE DECORATING 
for beginner and professional 
DESIGN AND INSTRUCTIONS 
by noted China painting teachers 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
12 issues $3.75 per yr. 2 yrs.. $7.00 


THE CHINA DECORATOR 
P .O. Box 36-C Pasadena, Cal. 
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When writing to advertisers 
tell them you’re a reader of 
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what should we do when our picture jg 
finished?” 


“Let it dry.” 


“But what must we do first? 
our word?” 


W at's 


“Stop.” 

“Yes. That’s a promise. 
keep on painting 
to paint—stuffing 
what?” 

“Air holes.” 
“Good enough.” 


After the paint cartons are up the 
teacher exclaims lovingly in tur as 
each row holds up its paintings: 
“Beautiful! Everyone experimeni ng! 
Discovering things! Beautiful! And 
next time the lines will come even f ster 
and more beautifully when they’ve had 
time to grow inside us while we eat 
and while we sleep.” 


We wont 
just because it’s fun 
up all the little 


Take this Line and Color lesson and 
work with it. Don’t worry if you « on't 
know a good line from a poor ore or 
a good color from a bad. Don’t worry 
that your first lesson may have flo;»ped 
and floundered. It may take the next 
time or the next before you'll feel it 
begin to take hold. But each time you'll 
be more comfortable and secure and 
the children will reflect these feelings. 
Don’t worry with your head—just go 
along with the children. You'll begin 
to recognize the child who paints with 
power and decision, whose picture says 
one thing and is not a lot of little un- 


related doo-dads. 


You'll see when the child works with 
one great dramatic sweep, filling in 
with lesser sweeps, instead of painting 
things all one size. You'll see when he 
leaves breathing spaces. You'll feel 
when his color sings and you'll netice 
the children who know when to stop. 


This lesson is a wonderful approach 
to fine painting whether in kinder 
garten or high school. There’ an 
economy of effort. The children are 
learning more than fine line and color 
and space-filling. They are learning to 
respect themselves as individuals. It’s 
an approach that will make itsel! felt 
all through the day. 

While we're building the children's 
self-respect we’re building our own. 
We'll no longer feel insecure in our 
children’s art program. We'll fel a 
surety within to judge what is be:' for 
us and to do things our own way. 
Take this lesson and love it an: the 
best of luck to you! 8 
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The ANSWER to your crayon problems 





You'll cut down on crayon breakage when you use 
Milton Bradley’s Junior No-Rolls. They’re unusually 
durable and longer-lasting because they're semi-pressed. 
And thanks to No-Roll design, they won't roll off 
inclined surfaces. 

You also get richer, more brilliant colors — and 
perfect blending. Junior No-Rolls will do any job wax 
crayons can do but have greater strength and more cov- 
erage. Solve your crayon problems the easy, econom- 
ical way. Specify Junior No-Rolls by Milton Bradley. 


NO-ROLL 


veeeraagenene or-OT  N Raa aa 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN Y 


Springtield 2, Massachusetts 


(Write in No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 
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AMERICAN CRAYON COMPA 
™ YT Onmio ntw on 


’ 


© PRANG COLORS... the star 
of every creative program 


You can built a complete art program around Prang 
Powder Tempera colors. 


More colors to choose from . . . more lively partici- 
pation ... more for your budget dollar! 


Write for new colorful teaching helps. 
Dept. JA-51 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY: SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW YORK 


(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 





